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ent colored metals so as to give quite the color effect 
uf the original. 

* The other difficulty, that of imitating the fibrous flow 
of bronze, or other metal, in a casting, M. Bouilhet inti- 
mates, has also been overcome. If so, the fact is of 
great importance. The main objection to the use of 
galvano-plastic copies of works in relief has been their lack 
of fibre. The metal is usually deposited in the battery 
in a more or less finely granulated condition, the re- 
sult of which is a far less pleasing texture than that of 
a good piece of artistic casting. If this defect has been 
overcome, galvano-plastic works may be used by the 



quired, the first should be painted in water or water 
mixed with dextrine and the second in turpentine. Or 
the first may be fired before the second is put on. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 




DECORATION FOR A TAMBOURINE. 



most fastidious in important positions, near the eye. At 
present they are properly restricted to a subordinate 
place as to ornament the panels of an outer door, or to 
furnish enrichments to be inserted in carved woodwork. 
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RECIPES FOR METALLIC LUSTRES. 



The processes used for obtaining the metallic reflec- 
tions so much admired in fine specimens of Hispano- 
Moresque and Gubbio wares have long been unknown, 
though many attempts have been made 
in modern times to imitate the golden re- 
flections of Valentia and Granada platters 
and vases, and the ruby red of the 
Italian faiences. M. Th. Deck, in his 
work on faience, recently issued 'as a 
volume of their " Bibliotheque de V en- 
seignement des Beaux Arts," gives the 
result of his experiments as follows : 

For the gold, take sulphate of cop- 
per, two parts ; sulphate of silver, one 
part ; mixed red and yellow ochre, twelve 
parts, and sulphate of iron, five parts ; or, 
another combination is, sulphate of cop- 
per, five parts ; nitrate of silver, two parts ; 
colcothar, one part, and bol d'Armenie, 
four parts. For the ruby, take sulphate 
of copper, five parts ; protoxide of tin, 
two parts ; lamp-black, one part, and 
mixed red and yellow ochre, four parts. 
The ruby may be varied by using, in- 
stead of the above, oxide of copper, eight 
parts ; oxide of iron, five parts ; colco- 
thar, six parts, and bol d'Armenie, six 
parts. These matters are pulverized and 
mixed with wine vinegar, and applied 
rather thickly to a piece already fired and 
glazed. The piece is then exposed in a small furnace to 
flames barely at red heat. Smoke aids the operation, 
which should be conducted slowly and with great care. 
The pieces come out covered with soot. The compo- 
sitions given above may be varied as to proportion of 
ingredients so as to obtain several shades of color, but 
practice, watchfulness and judgment are necessary, and, 
even with these, the result is not certain. 



VI. — FISH-SETS— GAME-SETS. 

Under the comprehensive name of sea-food may be 
found many objects which, if not very artistic in them- 
selves, may be made to appear so with the help of the 
beautiful things naturally associated with them. For 
example : fish and bivalves may have fine sea-weeds, 
dainty shells, or rosy corals around them. Never intro- 
duce so much variety as to interfere with the individual 
character of the design, or forget to give careful consid- 
eration to questions of prominence and subordination. 
Every design should be attractive as a whole, without 
diverting the eye by presenting this, that and the other 
pleasing little bit. This principle needs especial atten- 
tion when objects of different kinds are combined. Fish 
must be perfectly drawn ; they present many beautiful 
and exacting curves. When the scales are conspicuous, 
they must be lined off with almost mathematical accu- 
racy: This work need not be disturbed by laying on the 
local tint; then, with a small brush, trace the markings 
lightly over with the color indicated — probably gray or 
black. Many fish require more or less black green along 
the back and around the head. For trout use a salmon 
tint made of one third flesh No. 2, nearly two thirds ivory 
yellow, the balance carmine No. 3. The specks may have 
carmine No. 3 brightened slightly with orange yellow. 
The browns and brown green may be used in shadows. 

Sometimes fish and the surrounding objects are par- 
tially covered with irregular horizontal strokes of black 
green producing a shaded watery effect. If but the 
faintest hint of water is wanted, use sky blue and black 
or carmine and apple green. The latter combination 
is preferable where no shadow is wanted. A sim- 
ilar effect, or something more net-like, may be produced 
with gilt. But wherever gilt is to be laid the color must 
first be removed, else the gilt must be reserved for a 
second firing. 

Sea-weeds are mostly done with brown green, tipped 
and shaded with violet of iron. Brighter greens, or car- 
mine and purple, may occasionally be used. 

Red corals want carmine No. 1 and orange yellow, 
shaded with carmine No. 3 or even deep purple. 

Bivalves are painted with browns and the usual mix- 
ture of sky blue and black. They will bear very effective 
shades, but must not be made heavy and coarse. 



many distinct touches are admissible. Be sure, however, 
to produce a happy gradation of tone, and not a patchy 
effect. Where there is any overlapping of touches look 
out that the colors agree, and that the darker ones are 
laid on last. 

When white breasts of ducks or birds are spared, a 
delicate gray or neutral tint must be brought well up to 
the strong lights. 

Live game, birds, especially, require spirited and deli- 
cate drawing. Audubon said of his early practice in 
drawing birds : "My pencil gave birth to a family of 
cripples." Then, he adds : " These difficulties and dis- 





It is necessary to allow a tint to dry well before at- 
tempting to lay another over it, and, generally, says a 
French china-painter, when two layers of color are re- 



DECORATION BY FROMENT 



Ornamental shells may call for almost any colors. 
Brilliant, pearl-like effects are produced by bringing such 
colors as carmine, violet, green, and blue into sudden jux- 
taposition. Make quick, smooth passes of the brush that 
will leave a soft gradation of color, and do not trust to 
subsequent shading. 

Shells and fine sea-weeds alone make pretty decora- 
tions, and you are safer with these than with more sub- 
stantial objects if your skill is questionable. 

Large game dishes and game-sets admit of beautiful 
decoration. If birds are placed and drawn in a pleasing, 
correct manner, the coloring is comparatively easy, as 



DECORATION FOR A TAMBOURINE. 



appointments irritated me, but never for a moment 
destroyed the desire of obtaining perfect representations 
of nature." The decorator need not copy minute char- 
acteristics as the ornithologist does ; but, where a little 
less is demanded in this respect, a great deal more is 
demanded in the way of artistic effect. The coloring, 
in any case, must come up to a high standard, if it really 
imitates the tones and gradations that nature has given. 
How beautiful are the iridescent necks and wings of 
some specimens ! For these effects, you want violet of 
gold and rich purple, changing into deep blue, and this 
into bright greens, which are enhanced by contrast with 
black and black green. The graver colors must receive 
no less care. It will be very apparent if 
the neatly flecked browns do not get full 
justice. Have the general tone smooth- 
ly tinted in, then touch on lightly the 
darker markings, or wipe out white ones ; 
the latter must be shaded with gray. 
Make round, receding surfaces vanish in 
delicate neutral tones, and be sure that 
the entire work is free from coarseness, 
of whatever kind or size the game may 
be. In the splendid Haviland " Presiden- 
tial set," painted to order for Mr. Hayes 
(and illustrated in The Art Amateur in 
Dec. 1880), there was one dish contain- 
ing a pair of life-sized ducks sporting in 
water, and another a proud turkey. The 
dishes were valued at one hundred dol- 
lars each. Before they were decorated, 
they were worth eight dollars each. No 
matter how large the pieces or how 
realistic the designs, no crude, rough 
work is to be tolerated on china. 

In many studies of game there will be 
accessories that may be treated accord- 
ing to the directions given for painting 
leaves, branches, etc., under the head of 
flower-painting. Very often the game 
will be relieved by landscape effects. If the distance in- 
volve work that is likely to suffer when the game or any- 
thing in the foreground is brought up against it or over 
it, let it be painted in and fired first, then it is secure; 
and when you come to paint the principal objects, you 
can work as independently as if you had nothing but the 
white china itself around them, and save the time that 
you would otherwise spend in guarding against blemishes 
or in trying to remedy them. 

Directions have already been given for simple cloud- 
like tinting. Use quiet colors that will not take away 
from the main features of the design. The lightest sky 
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blue and azure are usually deep enough. When it is 
necessary to wipe out light cloud-forms, do it while the 




low ; for pinkish tints, one third flesh red, No. 2, and two 
thirds ivory yellow. Do not let this mixture blend with 
clear ivory yellow, else the quanti- 
ty of yellow will be so much in- , 
creased that it will devour the 
red. The darker portions of a 
clouded sky may be made of 
equal parts of flesh red No. 2, 
ivory black and sky blue. 

The colors for distance are ap- 
ple green and carmine, deep blue 
green and carmine, then, as 
greens become more apparent, 
use brown green and black green 
with apple green. The propor- 
tions of these colors may be 
varied to suit any conditions, but 
they must not be laid on at all 
heavily. 

Water, as a rule, has the sky 
tints reflected in it ; sometimes 
a deeper blue gieen is allowable. 
Ripples may be taken out with 
a fine brush slightly wet in tur- 
pentine. Where there is only a 
little smooth water it may be 
laid in with horizontal strokes of 
the brush instead of being tinted 
in, then it is very easy to spare 
the ripples. Be careful to paint 
reflections in a direct line with 
the objects producing them,using 
corresponding colors. 

Where bare earth shows use 
ivory yellow and ochre for lights, 
with the browns and black for 
shadow. 

Many little shore views have 
long grasses which must be 
thrown up over the distance 
with quick, fearless strokes. A 
long red sable brush that has 
plenty of spring is needed for 
this purpose. Lily-pads come in 
prettily ; let them be rather 
vaguely suggested with brown 
green and a few touches of vio- 
let of iron. If treated skilfully 
they will not make the water less 
transparent, but more so. 

Landscape will be more fully 
discussed in the next lesson. 
H. C. Gaskin. 
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AN AL TAR-HANGING. 
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tinting is wet. Shade them with the ordinary mixture of 
sky blue and black. For yellowish tints use ivory yel- 



Horn or ivory is the best ma- 
terial for a palette-knife, as nei- 
ther alters any of the colors. 
Steel has a bad effect on purples 
and carmines. The palette-knife 
is used only for transferring the 
color from the ground glass to 
the palette. 



A large window is prefera- 
ble to a skylight in a studio to be 
fitted up for porcelain-painting. 
An extension leaf adapted to the 
table, on the right, to serve as a 
rest for the elbow while painting, 
is recommended, but in work- 
shops it is seldom used. To 
keep off dust from the work, a 
few pieces of linen or gauze are 
necessary. The greatest cleanli- 
ness and neatness is essential, 
as a touch of anything dusty or 
dirty, imperceptible on the bis- 
cuit, may show on the finished 
piece as a dark spot or by caus- 
ing the color and glaze to scale 
off. Colors and brushes should 
be kept in drawers when not in 
use. The brushes should be 
washed carefully after using. A 
piece of heavy ground glass and 
a muller for grinding and mix- 
ing the colors are indispensable, and these and the palettes 
should be carefully washed every day with alcohol. 



The design given in the supplement, this month, for 
an altar-hanging, is very suitable for working on white 
damask silk for festival use, but it may also be worked 
on red or green velvet, according to the church seasons 
at which it is to be used. If intended for velvet, the 
design must be worked in the first instance on linen, not 
too heavy, but sufficiently closely woven to give the need- 
ful firmness to the work. It must be carefully traced 
on the linen, which must then be framed in the manner 
already fully described in The Art Amateur. The flowers 
may be worked solidly in feather-stitch more or less in 
the natural colors, toning these a little according to the 
colors of the ground on which it is finally to be placed. 
To do this satisfactorily, it will be necessary to have a 
piece of the velvet by and lay the silks on it, as if worked 
on the holland. Without taking this precaution, the gray 
color of the ground will mislead in the choice of the 
colors, and when the work comes to be transferred on to 
the velvet, it will look faded and poor. 

The same, of course, must be said of the foliage and 
stalks, and, if the ground of the altar-cloth is to be green, 
care must be taken to select such decidedly gray greens 
for the leaves that they may not be lost upon the ground. 
Very good effects may be obtained in getting delicate 
gradations of color in the flowers by threading two dif- 
ferent hues in the needle at the same time, and using 
them together. This is especially the case with purples 
of a broken tint as they are somewhat limited in number. 
A single fine strand of red or of blue silk used with it 
will give whichever tone is needed in a very delicate and 
subtle' manner. In choosing the colors to be used in the 
working, the effect of the gold thread must also be taken 
into account, or it may throw out the harmony when 
afterward added. 

No gold must be put on while the embroidery is on the 
linen ground. When it is completely finished, with the 
exception of this, it must be well and carefully pasted, 
and left completely to dry. This is best done by rubbing 
shoemaker's paste well into the back of the work and 
pasting the edges with the fingers. It must be allowed 
to dry slowly. 

The velvet in the mean time must be framed, having 
been previously backed with fine lining in the manner al- 
ready described in these pages. The work must now 
be carefully cut out with a sharp pair of scissors, close to 
- the edge of the work, but not in any wise injuring it. It 
must then be laid in its place on the velvet and lightly 
fastened with small pins stuck in upright. Measurements 
must be taken to make sure that the work is exactly in 
the middle and that it* lies straight. It may then be sewn 
down over all the edges with fine silk or cotton. The 
pricked design should now be placed over it, and all 
the tendrils marked in on the velvet. 

The gold thread may then be added — either Chinese 
or Japanese — the former is always of a much redder tone. 
As a rule the whole of the design is outlined with gold 
thread, which must be sewn down with Maltese silk of 
the same color, the ends of the gold being pushed 
through the velvet with a stiletto and securely fastened. 
If it is desired not to outline the flowers or leaves with 
gold thread, they may be transferred to the velvet either 
by a couching-line of silk carried all round, or, what is 
much better, by working over the edges of the petals 
with the silk used in the embroidery, and with the stitches 
going in the same direction. It then appears to have 
been embroidered direct on to the velvet. Gold intro- 
duced into the centres of the flowers will enrich them 
very much. This may be done in various ways. The 
stamens may be laid down altogether in gold, sewn over 
with colored silk. All the tendrils must be put in with 
gold, and, if it is not desired to outline the leaves with 
gold, it may be used for veining them. The same direc- 
tions, of course, apply to the working of the orphreys, 
which may probably be marked on the same piece of 
linen side by side, and framed together. If the altar- 
cloth itself is velvet the orphreys should be worked on 
silk, in which case they would not need transferring, but 
would be embroidered at once on the silk, which should 
not need backing unless it is very thin. Or the altar- 
cloth may be of silk damask, with the orphreys and 
superfrontal of velvet. 

The monogram and crown of thorns must in any case 
be worked first on linen, and then transferred. It would 



